"Irenounce myself."    This doctrine of the renunciation or Self is one of his merits.
Nietzsche's position in regard to crime and women is peculiar. He discerned the greatness, the potentiality of the man in the criminal. Still, even if we concede the responsibility of society for many crimes, we cannot, with Nietzsche, glorify the criminal generally as the nobler type, though there is some truth in his statement that all great men have been criminals. What we need is prophylactic-biological legislation.
Duringer tells us that the " moralin-freie " philosophy of Nietzsche is much liked in the "chatnbres separees" !   What a danger to  the   criminal  classes!      They will  pick   up Nietzsche's   pronouncements,   which   are   still   unproved theories in criminal anthropology, as absolute certainties ; for example, they will pick up his denial of free-will, in spite of the obvious facts that it is necessary for legislators to assume a certain amount of individual freedom, and that self-consciousness exercises a certain * influence on volition. With regard to women;  Nietzsche, like   Schopenhauer, wished to reintroduce  the potestas   of  the  ancients, the servility of women.    He certainly had not much personal experience and knowledge of women; but we cannot share the opinion of Mobius and Ziegler that  his  denunciatory attitude was due to his having been much in contact with derni-mondaines   and   prostitutes.      He   was   simply   too ignorant; that is all.    On the other hand, he has said many beautiful   things   about   women,   especially   during    the healthiest period of his life, in " Human, all-too-Human." In Vol. XTV. of his works, among his posthumous papers, we find many really good proposals towards the so-much-needed revision of our marriage-laws, and a word which shows that-all his bitterest  sayings are to be understood as " succo renovemur amaro."     He said, " One cannot  think  highly niough of women ! "
* Westermarck, E.,  "The   Origin  and Development  of the   Moral Edeas," vol. i., chapter 13.    London, Macmillan, 1906.